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THE CONCEPT OF EXPRESSION IN ESTHETIC 
THEORY. II? 


III. George SANTAYANA 


HE most orderly and illuminating use of the concept of expres- 
sion in esthetic theory is that of George Santayana.?, Whereas 
for Croce ‘‘expression’’ or ‘‘intuition’’ and ‘‘beauty”’ are identical 
in meaning, for Santayana expression is but a constituent of the ex- 
perience of the beautiful. Santayana’s definition of the entire 
esthetic experience as the objectification of pleasure is consistent 
with his own prevailing attitude toward the universe, but not with 
certain of his most winsome and significant moods, which suggest 
an occasional inclination toward a revision in the direction of a more 
benign realism. ‘‘Beauty,’’ he says, ‘‘is pleasure regarded as the 
quality of a thing.’’ There is nothing in this definition to safe- 
guard beauty from that ‘‘pathetice fallacy’’ which Ruskin found, as 
far as sincere minds are concerned, only in artists of the second 
order or at best in the chaotic outpourings of men who, in some- 
what naive sense, believed themselves to have prophetic insight. 
From the identification of even the loftiest esthetic experience with 
the pathetic fallacy it seems quite possible that Santayana would not 
shrink. For in his Reason In Art he appears content to regard the 
esthetic experience as a survival of animism. And this ancient 
custom of fancying minds existent in everything is for Santayana 
untenable after the advent of the natural sciences except as a dream, 
a dream lovelier, no doubt, than external reality. But both of 
Santayana’s volumes on the beautiful appeared before the emergence 
theories of biologists, psychologists, and philosophers, and Edding- 
ton’s account of the limitations of physics,* have opened up to our 
amazed twentieth-century the possibility of a sort of neo-animism 
endorsed by the natural sciences. And although Santayana usually 
conceives of a mindless universe composed of atoms moved by chance, 
he has at times been inspired by his own incomparable esthetic sen- 

1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 2. 

2 The Sense of Beauty, New York, 1896, Part IV, pp. 191, VI, but see also 
important anticipations on pp. 71, 75, 81, 82-85, 96, 100-106, 108, 113-152, 
152-154, 158-159, 175-176, 178, 185. 

3 Time Space and Gravitation, Cambridge University, 1920. Cf. the last 
chapter, ‘‘Concerning the Nature of Things.’’ 
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sitivity to write as in anticipation of the scientific neo-animists, 
Katherine Gilbert (who might have resorted to an even more sig- 
nificant passage in the Sense of Beauty, which I will reserve for the 
end of this essay), has quoted from Santayana’s essay on Lucretius 
in Three Poets a passage which would certainly please the biologist, 
Lloyd Morgan, and the astrophysicist, Eddington.* ‘‘We seem to be 
reading not the poetry of a poet about things themselves. That 
things have their poetry, not because of what we make them symbols 
of, but because of their own movement and life, is what Lucretius 
proves once for all to mankind. . . . Naturalism is a philosophy of 
observation, and of an observation that extends the observable; all 
the sights and sounds of nature enter into it, and lend it their 
directness, pungency and coercive stress. At the same time nat- 
uralism is an intellectual philosophy; it divines substance behind 
appearances, continuity behind change, law behind fortune. It 
therefore attaches all those sights and sounds to a hidden back- 
ground that connects and explains them. So understood, nature 
has depth as well as surface, force and necessity as well as sensuous 
variety.’’ 

Santayana finds that objectified pleasure gives us beauty in ma- 
terials, form, and expression. By materials he means (1) sensa- 
tions and images of simple colors and sounds, and, less strikingly, the 
excitements of the tactile, gustatory, and olfactory receptors, (2) 
certain vital feelings or organic sensations, particularly those evoked 
by sexual stimuli, and (3) various more massive internal disturb- 
ances (emotions and sentiments) particularly those influenced by 
social institutions. I should prefer to use the term ‘‘content’’ for 
these details and reserve the word ‘‘materials’’ for the various parts 
of the medium, e.g., pigments and canvas which the creator of beauti- 
ful things manipulates. Form, for Santayana, is ‘‘found where 
sensible elements [contents] by themselves indifferent, are so united 
as to please in combination.’’ Form, then, is the arrangement of 
the sensuous details in shapes or patterns or organisms which de- 
light us into forgetting ourselves and so into objectifying our pleas- 
ure. ‘‘Expression,’’ for Santayana, is ‘‘the quality acquired by 
objects [e.g., contents, form, an entire work of art, scenes in nature] 
through association’’ with external objects and emotions of our past 
experiences. Such associations occasionally blot out our concern 
with the presented object. And often the values of these associa- 
tions conflict with the values of the object which confronts us. But 
sometimes the object (word, image, song, statue, forest, cathedral, 
symphony) ‘‘the expressive thing,’’ and what this object means or 


4 Studies in Recent Aesthetic, ‘‘Santayana’s Doctrine of Aesthetic Ex- 
pression,’’ pp. 138-139. 
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suggests (‘‘the further thought, emotion, or image evoked, the thing 
expressed’’) fuse harmoniously, ‘‘lie together in the mind”’ of the 
contemplator, (the creator or the appreciator). Then this ‘‘union”’ 
of expressive thing and thing expressed ‘‘constitutes expression.”’ 

It has never been clear why Santayana used the bewildering 
word ‘‘expression’’ when such words as ‘‘meaning,’’ ‘‘symbol,’’ and 
‘‘suggestion’’ are constantly on his lips as synonyms for the ‘‘thing 
expressed.’’ But these, too, have their dangers. I will follow the 
advice in a letter from my friend, Curt John Ducasse, and call 
Santayana’s ‘‘expression’’ connotation. 

When we thus emancipate ourselves from the confusing influence 
of Crocean and expressionistic usages, we find that ‘‘connotation’’ 
is a momentous part of many, perhaps of all, esthetic experiences. 
And connotations which conflict more or less with that presented 
object which arouses them provide us with the best means yet fur- 
nished of explaining tragedy, comedy, sublimity, and various con- 
cepts which have baffled many a profound thinker, until Croce was 
driven in despair to cut the gordian knot by denying their validity, 
and so to lop off in the Procustian bed of his anti-empirical logic, 
many of the most illuminating and inspiring chapters of a compre- 
hensive esthetie.° 

But is ‘‘expression,’’ in Santayana’s sense, a constituent of all 
esthetic experiences? Unfortunately, Santayana does not make his 
own opinion steadfastly clear. Often he seems to admit a material 
or at least a material and formal beauty without connotation. He 
shows that natural and literary objects are often rich in connotation. 
Connotation, indeed, is the very life of literature, for its medium, 
words, are more than mere sounds; they are sounds with spacious 
rainbows of meanings both intellectual and emotive. Painting and 
sculpture, too, despite the formalistic bias of the expressionists, are 
never likely to be shred of all connotations and reduced to absolutely 
unrepresentational design, arabesque. But what of architecture 
and music, both of which are often called abstract arts? Of the 
former Santayana has much to say in his chapters on materials and 
form. And although he practically ignores it in the chapter on ex- 
pression, his earlier allusions furnish a few hints of some of its pos- 
sible connotations. We may, therefore, make shorter work of this 
difficulty by allowing a critic of architecture who has a formalistic 
bias to make his own admissions. With music, that .ars artiwm in 
the opinion of Walter Pater and so many other connoisseurs, we 
must deal at length. For Santayana’s neglect of it, in The Sense 


? 


5 Santayana avails himself of his opportunity as far as tragedy and comedy 
are concerned, but I find myself disappointed in his treatment of the Sublime 
as I have tried to show in ‘*The Sublime, the Beautiful, and the Good,’’ The 
International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, January, 1927. 
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of Beauty, is very serious. And if music has no connotation, then 
‘*expression’’ in Santayana’s sense will fall far down in importance 
and, indeed, run some risk of a devastating attack from the skeptics. 

The impossibility of emancipating the esthetic experience from 
expression, in Santayana’s sense of the term, or connotation, is 
manifest even in a writer as formalistic as Geoffrey Scott on an art 
as formalistic as architecture. As he launches his attack on the 
‘‘romantic fallacy’’ in some criticism of architecture from the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century to our moment, he appears at first 
to be sounding a requiem for the expression which Santayana cher- 
ishes. Romanticism is characterized as ‘‘poetic sensibility towards 
the remote.’’ This explains its interest in medieval architecture. 
But where its ‘‘purpose . . . should have been fusion of a poetical 
interest with the forms and principles of an existing art’’ it forgot 
the form ‘‘to regard as symbolic’’ of ‘‘idealized Goth’’ or ‘‘rude and 
unresting energy’’ or ‘‘dreaming piety’’ or ‘‘ ‘inspired’ democracy,”’ 
an aromatic chaos of reactions, varying with individuals not easily 
reducible to a reasonable common denominator of taste. As San- 
tayana might have put it, the romanticists came to ignore the form 
and materials of the presented object, the Gothic cathedral, and 
rioted with those associations of which the object was expressive in 
each one of their wilful souls. Scott adds that they became anti- 
quarians with an uncritical ‘‘veneration of . . . minutize in which 
the past so often is preserved . . . as opposed to those more general 
values of Mass, Space, Line and Coherence’’ with which architec- 
ture properly deals. In short, the romantic fallacy ‘‘translates 
material forms into terms of ‘literary’ ideas.’’ 

What does this imply for us? Is architecture inexpressive? Or 
does architecture arouse in romanticists associations too vagrant to 
so fuse emotionally with the object presented to melt into that 
‘‘union’’ which for Santayana is expression? At first Scott, though 
using words very much like Santayana (to whom he never refers), 
is evasive. He does admit two elements in experiences of art. First 
there is the ‘‘direct element’’ which ‘‘includes our sensuous experi- 
ence and simple perceptions of form; the immediate apprehension 
of the work of art in its visible or audible material, with whatever 
values may, by the laws of our nature, be inherently connected with 
that. Secondly, and beyond this, there are the associations which 
the work awakens in mind,—our conscious reflections upon it, the 
fancies it calls up, and which, in consequence, it is sometimes said 
to express. This is the indirect . . . element.’’ But Scott preludes 


®The Architecture of Humanism, London and New York, undated by the 
' publishers, but the preface to the first edition is inscribed in 1912, the second 
in 1924, See especially Chapter II, ‘‘The Romantic Fallacy,’’ pp. 37-65. 
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his admission with the prudent remark that ‘‘every experience of 
art contains, or may contain, two elements.”’ 

So far, then, we know that Geoffrey Scott recognizes Santayana’s 
‘‘expression’’ as a constituent of some esthetic experiences. And 
presently he proves to be a magnanimous formalist, because he knows 
something of philosophy and psychology. For while he rightly con- 
trasts architecture, ‘‘an art which affects us chiefly by direct ap- 
peal,’’ with literature, ‘‘an art which deals preponderatingly with 
‘expression,’ ’’ he admits that ‘‘ ‘literary’ ideas,’’ though not the 
primary value of a material art ‘‘like architecture, are . . . its ulti- 
mate value.’’ He does hint that this ‘‘ultimate value’’ may not be 
strictly esthetic for the enjoyment of architecture. But when he 
admits that this ‘‘peculiar enjoyment can be enriched and sur- 
rounded with others of a different and more general nature,’’ he is 
almost at one with us. And in an earlier passage his honest recog- 
nition of what Bertrand Russell would call ‘‘mnemic causation,’’ a 
differentia of the soul, delivers him bound into our hands. Let us 
allow him to surrender in his own words. ‘‘Since man is a self- 
conscious being, capable of memory and association, all experiences 

. will be merged, after they have been experienced, in the world 


of recollection. . . . Architectural experience . . . may begin as a 
sensuous perception, but as such it is necessarily more transient and 
occasional than its remembered significance. . . . Its significance 


outlives it in the mind. . . . When we review the sensuous percep- 
tion of the work of art, in addition to the immediate value this per- 
ception may have for us, there will be, surrounding it, a penumbra 
of ‘literary’ and other values.’’ It requires but a little more psy- 
chological study of well-integrated perceptions to see how this 
‘*penumbra’’ unites with the other mental contents to become that 
inseparable though abstractly distinguishable part of the experience 
of beauty which George Santayana calls ‘‘expression’’ and which we 
here call ‘‘connotation.’’ 

The problem of the right of expression, in Santayana’s sense, to 
exist as an occasional or inevitable integral part of the esthetic ex- 
perience of music is the problem of program-music, the béte noire of 
the formalist, the delight of the naive, and the delight of many 
sophisticated auditors. Of course, it might be asked at the outset 
why the expressive associations aroused by a piece of music should 
not themselves be musical associations rather than those quasi-lit- 
erary or quasi-pictorial meanings which program-music seeks to 
arouse. That a piece of music may be in a certain sense bound to 
musical associations is made quite clear by George Dyson, who, in 
his keenly technical analysis of ‘‘chromaticism,’’* shows how many 


7 The New Music, London, Preface dated 1923, pp. 90-116. 
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of the most daring wanderings of recent harmonies and melodies are 
associated with familiar and traditional chords and tonalities. But 
these associations are explicitly presented as a part of the object 
presented. The problem they raise, therefore, whether they are in- 
dispensable to beautiful music or a mere vestigial excrescence, is a 
problem of form, the arrangement of materials or contents. As far 
as I can see, therefore, the applicability of the third division of 
Santayana’s theory of beauty to the most glorious of the arts hinges 
upon the possibility of justifying program-music. 

The term ‘‘program-music’’ is bandied about gaily and spleneti- 
cally on a myriad tongues, but is almost never defined. Frederick 
Niecks,® after a very exhaustive survey of four hundred years of 
music with programs explicit and implicit, acknowledged and un- 
acknowledged, conscious and unconscious, provides us with what 
appears to be a complete list of what he calls the ‘‘means of ex- 
pression at the disposal of the composer: (1) Imitation of the hu- 
man cries and the accents of speech as regards pitch, rhythm, loud- 
ness, and quality of tone. (2) Imitation of the movements of the in- 
ternal and external bodily organs that accompany the emotions,— 
action of the heart, breathing, gestures, ete. (3) Imitation of. the 
sounds in nature, which are expressive directly and indirectly, in- 
directly by associations. (4) Imitation of rest and motion, strain 
and relaxation, pleasure and pain, by certain musical means,— 
namely, consonance and dissonance, and the tendencies of tonality.’’ 
It is perfectly clear that Niecks’ usage of ‘‘expression’’ is not here 
(though elsewhere in this book it occasionally is) quite identical with 
that of Santayana. But whereas a painter’s or sculptor’s imitation 
of a model need arouse no associations in our minds merely by virtue 
of being an imitation, a musical imitation of any of the kinds noted 
above would, if successful as an imitation, remind us of things 
mental, material, or energic not present. 

Niecks’ history, if not the experience of the reader, will furnish 
abundant examples from the sixteenth century to the present mo- 
ment of actual pieces of music often written by illustrious composers 
which employ one or another of these six ‘‘means of expression,”’ 
sometimes avowedly with an elaborate program of explanation or 
as a vocal-musie setting of words in chants, songs, choruses, cantatas, 
oratorios, ‘‘melodramas’’ (i.e., musical accompaniments of spoken 
poems), operas and music-dramas, sometimes less avowedly with a 
suggestive title, sometimes unavowedly before the public, but avow- 
edly within friendly circles of epistolary correspondents, sometimes 


8 Programme Music in the Last Four Centuries, A Contribution to the His- 
tory of Musical Expression, London. The year of publication is not given, but 
the preface is dated 1906. 
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unconfessed and perhaps even unconscious, but subject to the reason- 
able suspicion of expert students. 

With these facts before us a cluster of questions shoots up rocket- 
like and scatters and sparkles tantalizingly. If these imitations are 
expressive in Santayana’s sense for the contemplator, is the process 
reversed in the composer? Do the objects external like trees, or 
internal like passions, suggest to the composer musical associations 
which in turn suggest to the listener associations that resemble the 
objects? Or does the composer discover expressive qualities in 
music at first purely sensuous and formal? Does he then write 
down these associations to be shared by his auditors? The way- 
ward experiences of Robert Schumann, master musician, prolific 
literary journalist, and skillful if informal psychologist, indicate 
that as he composed he enjoyed sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, and sometimes both of these experiences.® 

Often program and music are presented synchronously with a 
good deal of success. For, as Niecks points out, ‘‘all good, that is, all 
expressive vocal music is programme music.’’ And by the sixteenth 
century at least, composers as illustrious as Josquin Deprés, Lasso, 
Palestrina, and others, are quite clearly seen to have ‘‘consciously 
aimed at greater expressiveness or unconsciously contributed to the 
attainment of that aim.’’ From the latter part of the sixteenth to 
the climax of the eighteenth century, ‘‘classicists’’ or formalists, in 
instrumental music, owing even more to the dance ?° (which has often 
been mimetic) than to vocal music, adventured with music whose 
titles and intrinsic characteristics agree in suggesting to the listener 
images of marches, battles, victories and rituals, hunting, fair 
weather, thunder, lightning, the language of birds, ‘‘David curing 
Saul by means of music,’’ Phaethon’s rashness, Juno’s jealousy, 
coquetries and tender languors and voluptuousness, the tripping 
of shepherdesses, the pageant of the seasons, characteristics of 
friends, and innumerable other episodes turbulent and winsome. 
Herein we find enrolled the names of Byrd, Frescobaldi, Kuhnau, 
‘‘Couperin le grand,’’ who tells us that ‘‘the titles’’ of his first book 
of ‘‘Piéces de Clavecin’’ ‘‘correspond to the ideas I have had,’’ 
Rameau, who wrote a volume called Code de Musique Pratique, in 
one chapter of which, ‘‘De 1’Expression,’’ he chooses significant 
words when he declares, ‘‘C’est 4 l’4me que la musique doit parler,’’ 
Domenico Scarlatti, Vivaldi, all master spirits. Even Bach wrote 
a youthful Capriccio ‘‘on the departure of his very dear brother’’ 


9Schumann is quoted liberally, over his entire career, by Niecks, op. cit., 
pp. 183-210. 

10 For a fundamental treatment of the influence of the dance as out- 
Stripping the influence of vocal music on the composers on instruments, see 
George Dyson, The New Music, London (preface dated 1923), pp. 27 sq. 
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containing such superscriptions as (1) Ariozo Adagio, cajoling by 
his friends to dissuade him from journey, (2) ‘‘Representation of 
the different accidents which might befall him in foreign parts; 
(3) ‘‘Adagiosissimi,’’ general lament of his friends; (4) Here his 
friends, seeing that it can not be otherwise, take leave of him; (5) 
Poco Allegro, air of the Postillion,’’ and (6) ‘‘Fugue in imitation 
of the Postillion’s horn.’’ Niecks argues with some plausibility that 
in his mature instrumental works Bach was ‘‘a clandestine culti- 
vator of programme music.’’ And in his Christmas Oratorio, Easter 
Oratorio, and The Passion According to St. Mathew, he clearly 
makes his music in many places expressive of his text. Operas, 
cantatas, and oratorios similarly inspired other supreme figures from 
Monteverdi to Purcell, from Purcell to Handel, and from Handel to 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart. Of Mozart, who has at times been thought- 
lessly conceived of as a pure classicist, Wagner justly wrote, ‘‘ After 
Gluck it was Mozart who gave the Overture its true significance. 
Without toiling to express what music neither can nor should ex- 
press, the details and entanglements of the plot itself . . . he grasped 
the thought of the drama with the eye of a veritable poet, . . . and 
reproduced it in the transfiguring light of music as a passion personi- 
fied in tones, a counterpart both justifying that thought and in- 
telligibly explaining the dramatic action to the hearer’s feeling.’’ 
And of one of his formal pieces, a sonata composed for a girl of 
fifteen, Mozart himself said, ‘‘She is exactly like the Andante.’’ 
Before music was sufficiently on record for elaborate history, 
Plato had not very graciously written of its potent expressiveness. 
And we have just seen that in its first formal periods, its expressive- 
ness was recognized as a source of inspiration by all the greatest 
composers. It is not necessary to give evidence of the preoccupa- 
tion of later composers with program music. For some critics, it is 
their scandal; for others, it is their glory. It would be more perti- 
nent here to dwell mainly on the theories of the romantic and post- 
romantic composers. Widely known are Beethoven’s inspired com- 
ments on nature and its expressiveness for his music, which in turn 
he hoped would be expressive both of it and of his own emotions 
in its presence. His overtures outrival Mozart’s in their suggestive 
interpretation of the dramas for which they were written. Von 
Weber was often quite self-conscious in his brilliant furtherance of 
this overture tradition. Mendelssohn remarked of Beethoven’s over- 
tures; ‘‘He has painted the content of his pieces in tone-pictures. 
I have done the same.’’ When asked, ‘‘You ascribe, then, the 
originality of the invention to the definite subject you had in your 
mind?’’ He replied, ‘‘Certainly.’’ He quoted to his sister, Fanny, 
the lines from Goethe which he had in his mind while composing the 
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Scherzo of the String Octet, Opus 20. He himself furnished an 
elaborate literary explanation of his Overture to the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. To Robert Schumann we have already alluded. 
The similarity of the associations aroused in the mind of his beloved 
Clara and within himself by the same pieces during the days when 
they were held asunder, is a striking feature of their correspondence. 
He was very discriminating in his distinctions between music that 
imitated mechanically and music that interpreted subtly. Chopin 
was too mysteriously subjective to leave us any evidence of import. 
But Berlioz was both loquacious and profound in the best of his 
journalism and he was, moreover, far more discriminating than 
many superficial students have realized. We can pause over but 
five of his many meditations. He argues that ‘‘musical expression 

. . can mark a striking difference between a queen’s grief and a 
village girl’s vexation, between calm serious meditation and the 
ardent reveries that precede an outburst of passion. Again bor- 
rowing from different nations the musical style that is proper to 
them, it can make a distinction between the serenade of a brigand 
of the Abruzzi and that of a Tyrolese or Scotch hunter, between the 
evening march of pilgrims impregnated with mysticism and that of 
a troop of cattle dealers returning from the fair; it can contrast ex- 
treme brutality, triviality, and the grotesque with angelic purity, 
nobility, and candor. But if it tries to outstep the bounds of this 
immense circle, music must necessarily have recourse to words,— 
sung, recited or read,—to fill up the gaps left by its expressional 
means in a work that addresses itself at the same time to the intel- 
lect and to the imagination. Thus the overture to Alceste will an- 
nounce scenes of desolation and of tenderness, but it can not inform 
us either of the object of the tenderness or the cause of the desola- 
tien.”” 

For another example we may examine through Niecks’ summary 
the penetrating and comprehensive attitude of Berlioz toward ma- 
terial imitation in music. ‘‘(1) It may be a means, but hardly ever 
an end,—in other words, it may be a complement, but not the musi- 
cal idea itself; (2) it should not be employed except on subjects 
worthy of the hearer’s attention, at least in serious compositions; 
(3) it is admissible as a suggestion sufficiently faithful to be under- 
stood, but not as a literal transcript, not as substitution of nature 
for art; and (4) it must not arrogate to itself the place of emo- 
tional imitation, nor display its descriptive futilities when passion 
alone ought to speak.’’ In a letter printed in the Postscription of 
his Memoirs he defined that ‘‘passionate expression’’ which he re- 


11 Quoted from Niecks, op cit., pp. 225-226. Niecks, or his printer, does 
not make clear how much of this is direct quotation or paraphrase. 
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garded as one of the ‘‘dominant qualities’’ of his music as ‘‘expres- 
sion intent on reproducing the intimate sense of the subject.’’ In 
a letter presenting the first version of the program of his Symphonie 
Fantastique, Berlioz gives us his theory of an innovation which was 
to have momentous results for Liszt, Wagner, and Richard Strauss, 
and many of our contemporaries. His symphony portrays first the 
‘‘reveries and passions’’ of an artist who in due time falls hopelessly 
in love. ‘‘Strangely enough the image of her he loves never pre- 
sents itself without the accompaniment of a musical thought in 
which he finds a character of grace and nobleness similar to that 
which he attributes to the loved object.’’ This ‘‘idée fixe’’ recurs 
in movements which describe him wandering inconsolable at a bril- 
liant ball, in the country listening to the shepherds and the distant 
thunder, suffering, from the effects of a poison, an hallucination of 
his own death at the guillotine, dreaming of a Witches’ Sabbath 
wherein his vision of his beloved as a heartless courtesan is marked 
by a travesty of the ‘‘idée fixe’’ which transforms it into a vulgar 
gibbering waltz. 

This last device anticipates that elaborate metamorphosis of 
themes expressive of characters like Faust which Liszt carried to a 
pitch of dramatic perfection. He defended programs ‘‘to indicate 
preparatively the spiritual moments which impelled the composer to 
create his work.’’ Although he recognized the danger of making 
these so explicit as to ‘‘tear the finest webs of the soul, which as- 
sumed just this form because it could not be put into words, pic- 
tures, and ideas,’’ he insists that ‘‘the master’’ alone ‘‘is master of 
his work; he can have created it under the influence of certain im- 
pressions of which he then would like to make the hearer fully con- 
scious.”’ After somewhat unfairly marking the limits of ‘‘so- 
called classical music’’ Liszt sets forth an interesting version of his 
theory of the metamorphosis of expressive themes. ‘‘In program 
music .. . the return, change, modification, and modulation of the 
motives are conditioned by their relation to a poetic idea. Here one 
theme does not, according to the law, call forth a second theme; here 
the motives are not the consequence of stereotyped approximations 
and contrasts of tone-colors [keys and chords], and the coloring as 
such does not condition the grouping of the ideas. All exclusively 
musical considerations, though they should not be neglected, have to 
be subordinated to the action of the given subject.’’ 12 We may ob- 
serve this theory fulfilled in the Faust symphony. In the first move- 
ment we find themes which portray Faust’s aspirations, brooding, 
love-longing, ete. In the second movement, while Margaret is simi- 
larly delineated, the Faust themes reappear as secondary, yet so 


12 Quoted by Niecks, op. cit., pp. 280-281. 
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transformed as to express the transfiguration of the sombre scholar 
into the ecstatic lover. In the third movement the Faust themes 
are warped to portray the cynical influence of Mephistopheles on 
the erring but noble spiritual adventurer. 

Wagner’s multifarious literary works waver in the valuation 
of program music. But on the whole he was generous to most of 
his predecessors and contemporaries, despite his tendency to assess 
them purely in terms of their anticipation of the gorgeously Mo- 
hammedan marriage of all the arts in which he hoped to play the 
part of the voluptuous sultan. There is scarce a need of recalling 
the programmatic characteristics of his Faust overture and Siegfried 
Idyll or the consummate dramatic hints in the overtures and prel- 
udes of his operas and music-dramas. Most of his ‘‘leading mo- 
tives’’ are celebrated for their connotational qualities, some through 
their ingenious imitation of objects external to mind, some through 
their subtle suggestion of readily harmonizable moods, and his writ- 
ings prove voluminously his awareness of his drift. 

Practically all of our contemporaries are grist for our mill, 
whether like Stravinsky they have preferred to write musical in- 
terpretations accompanying pantomime ballet, or like Debussey they 
have tried to adumbrate in music the methods of impressionistic 
painters or symbolic poets. Even those of their immediate prede- 
cessors, who like Brahms and Franck, seemed at times bent on mak- 
ing music purely sensuous and formal, wrote at other times either 
avowed program music or compositions with expressive character- 
istics which they described to friends. But space and our promise 
to deal primarily with the theoretical utterances of the romanticists 
dictate the selection of but one more personage, the embattled 
Richard Strauss, whose very self-contradictions establish far more 
effectively than a flood of consistent eloquence the irresistibility of 
“‘expression’’ (in Santayana’s sense) in music. To his Don Juan 
Strauss prefixed three passages of thirty-two lines from Lenan’s 
dramatic poem. Macbeth, which followed, he produced with the 
title, the word ‘‘Macbeth’’ above the sixth bar, and further on a 
quotation from Lady Macbeth. In Death and Transfiguration he 
ventured again an elaborately explicit program, quietly poetic prose 
of his own making, in exquisite taste. But once more he was seized 
with a reticent fit. Jill Eulensmegel’s Merry Pranks is full of ex- 
pressive hints both obvious and tantalizing. But when asked for an 
explanatory program he said, ‘‘Were I to put. into words the 
thoughts which its several incidents suggested to me, they would 
seldom suffice, and might even give rise to offence.’’ But this very 
passage concludes with a reference to ‘‘the two Eulenspiegel motives 
which in the most manifold disguises, moods, and situations per- 
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vade the whole up to the catastrophe, when, after he had been con- 
demned to death (a descending major seventh,—F to G flat), Till is 
strung up to the gibbet.’’ And later he gave to his commentator, 
Wilhelm Manke, a seore in which he labelled so many motives that 
their confluence fashions a tortuous literary tale. This is as pat a 
place as any to settle accounts once for all with these caprices of 
which Schumann and even Beethoven (according to Schindler) 
were so often guilty. Obviously their motivation is two-fold, a fear 
of encouraging the stupid excesses of garrulous auditors and critics, 
and a vague feeling (perhaps superstitious) that music can utter 
thoughts which no other language, verbal or mathematical or ges- 
tural, can make manifest. 

Niecks concludes his elaborate chronicle by admitting that music 
is happier in its ‘‘expression of the inner’’ than in its ‘‘imitation of 
the outer phenomena.’’ But he insists that, ‘‘although the outer 
phenomena should never be the main concern of the composer, they 
may, if artistically idealized and kept in proper subordination, be 
of great value to him.’’?* He quotes a shrewd contrast by Adam 
Smith. ‘‘It would be a strange picture which required an inscrip- 
tion at the foot to tell us, not only what particular person it meant 
to represent, but whether it meant to represent a man or a horse, or 
whether it meant to be a picture at all, and to represent anything. 
The imitations of instrumental music may, in some respects, be 
said to resemble such pictures. There is, however, this essential dif- 
ference between them, that the picture would not be much mended 
by the inscription ; whereas by what may be considered as very little 
more than such an inscription, instrumental music, though it can 
not always, even then, perhaps, be said properly to imitate, may, 
however, produce all the effects of the finest and most perfect imi- 
tation.’’ Niecks marvels that ‘‘there are still composers who think 
that those who endeavor to express something in their own art lower 
its dignity. Asif an art of arabesques were something nobler than an 
art of thought and emotion.’’ He might have added that what we 
eall design today has never been recognized as an autonomous fine 
art, but only as a craft furnishing details or sections for a larger 
work such as an architectural structure. He declares that ‘‘abso- 
lute music in the sense of formal music, music unconnected with any 
ideas, hardly exists nowadays.’’ His own torrent of evidence might 
have swept him even further. He might have asked whether it is 
absolutely certain whether music exclusively sensuous and formal, 
quite unexpressive in Santayana’s sense, has ever existed anywhere, 
at least as unchallengeably beautiful music. As a matter of fact 
he seems to say about this in one of his last sentences: ‘‘A thought- 


13 Op. cit., pp. 530 sq. 
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ful survey of music cannot fail to lead us to the conclusion that bad 
programme music is bad because it has too little of the qualities of 
good absolute music, and bad absolute music is bad because it has 
too little of the qualities of good programme music.”’ 


IV. Conc LusIon 


I have argued that the expressionist is vague but close to the 
truth in his attempt to identify the esthetic experience with mystical 
insight. I have contended that Croce is hardly justified in calling 
what he describes as intuition or expression a kind of knowledge. 
Yet, despite Croce’s frequent disavowal of mysticism, I can not but 
suspect that he is groping toward the same valid conclusion that 
haunts the expressionist. We have seen that Santayana’s account 
of expression as a constituent of beauty does not really, as Mrs. Gil- 
bert fears, dissect beyond the possibility of reintegration unitary 
experience. And we have seen that, despite his nineteenth-century 
naturalism, beauty is for Santayana not a whit more the fortuitously 
born animistic tendency which survives the march of science than it 
is ‘‘a pledge of the possible conformity between the soul and nature, 
and consequently a ground of faith in the supremacy of the good.’’ 
Thus even our gently disillusioned Epicurean poet of the age of 
science is too open-minded to reject consistently the mystical claims 
of the esthetic experience. 

I now propose a definition of beauty which seems to me to in- 
corporate all the relevant meanings of the concept of expression and 
to make clear the sense in which the esthetic experience is mystical 
and, how, without necessarily incorporating knowledge, it does in- 
directly afford us an insight into a universe in which ‘‘all is not 
vanity .. . whatever the appearances suggest.’’ 

An object is beautiful if it has form, contents, and connotation 
which arouse in the contemplator (be he artist or appreciator) 
imagination and a sentiment which centers in love and conations by 
virtue of which the contemplator tends to become like or become one 
with the object and to manipulate or tend to manipulate its mate- 
rials with a reverence for their unique qualities. 

We turn now first to the question of how this definition incor- 
porates all that is valid in the various usages of expression and 
afterwards to the sense in which our creation or enjoyment of beauty 
may be said to be a mystical experience free from all the unsupport- 
able claims of a mystical epistemology and yet affording us some in- 
sight into reality. The expressionists are most coherent in their 
emphasis of form and of reverence for the intrinsic qualities of the 
medium or materials. They are confused and rhapsodical in their 
introspection. Though they often speak of love, they incline at 
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times, like Clive Bell, to believe in a specific indefinable ‘‘esthetic 
emotion’’ which is not only question-begging, but which fails to ac- 
count for the various emotions which, even though subdued or ‘‘re- 
membered in tranquility,’’ are common to many experiences be- 
side the esthetic and to serve to bring art into intimate relations 
with other human experiences. The word ‘‘sentiment’’ (in Me- 
Dougall’s and Shand’s sense of a complex or symphony of emotions 
all focussed on a specific object) serves us well. I conceive the senti- 
ment as variable as far as many of its emotions are concerned, but 
centering always in love, love in the broadest sense, now sexual, now 
filial, now the love of truth or the love of friends or the love of God. 
It is significant that the clearest of Croce’s disciples, R. G. Colling- 
wood,'* substitutes for Croce’s ‘‘intuition’’ the far less equivocal 
word ‘‘imagination,’’ which J also use to describe the cognitive phase 
of the esthetic experience. I use the word ‘‘imagination’’ to mean 
that cognitive activity to which truth and falsehood is irrelevant. 
It is an indispensable prelude to profound scientific reasoning. But 
it is the ne plus ultra of the cognitive phase of the esthetic experi- 
ence. As Bosanquet remarks, ‘‘It can not help starting from what 
we call experience, from what we have felt and seen, because there 
is nothing else to start from; but its guiding purpose is the satis- 
faction of feeling, and its method need not be logical, though it 
often is so, and I incline to think is so in the best imaginative work. 
Practically, imagination is the mind working wnder great reserva- 
tions which set it free; pursuing trains of images or ideas which com- 
parison with the complete fabric of fact—from which its reserva- 
tions protect it—would arrest or disfigure.’’’° Nobody emphasizes 
the affective or emotional part of the esthetic experience more than 
Croce, but because of his excessive anti-hedonism and because of his 
obsessive blending or blurring of ‘‘intuition,’’ ‘‘expression,’’ and 
art, he does not analyze this phase of the esthetic as of all mental 
experience. The term ‘‘connotation,’’ a very important link be- 
tween the objective and subjective parts of the definition, is, as we 
have seen, offered to do full justice to all that Santayana means by 
‘‘expression’’ without running the risk involved by the use of a 
word which has meanings often as bewildering in their overlapping 
as in their clashing. 

In what sense, now, is the experience of beauty mystical and 
more legitimately mystical than some mysticism? Mystics are not 
infrequently so keenly aware of the incommunicability of their 
visions that they steer clear of epistemological exposition. But 
sometimes their theory of knowledge is explicit and always it is im- 

14 Outlines of a Philosophy of Art, London, 1925. 

15 Three Lectures on Aesthetics, pp. 26-29. 
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plicit. Things, they believe, are known by an indefinable intuition 
that does not admit of social verification. Their position can not 
be refuted nor can it be established. Those of us who have been 
so fortunate that we have not deluded ourselves or so unfortunate 
as never to experience this indefinable intuition, if it is veridical, 
are prone to hope that we may discover some of the encouraging 
realities for which mysticism vouches by one of those varying blends 
of dogmatism, scepticism, pragmatism, mysticism, empiricism, and 
rationalism which we call reason. There is even in the life of reason 
a mystical strain. It appears when we are thinking informally in 
the seven-league strides of analogy, imaginatively, just before we 
propound a hypothesis. We are dogmatic in our assumptions, 
skeptical in our doubt of these and of our hypotheses, rationalistic 
in our mathematical or logical analysis of our generalization, em- 
pirical in our observations, classifications, and experiments. The 
artist lingers over his imaginings. But the scientist may find that 
the artist created a thing of beauty—and told the truth. And if 
science, as I have elsewhere suggested, finds that mutual attraction 
is more fundamental in the universe than mutual repulsion ** and 
that everything in the universe is found most frequently at the task 
of form-making, then it turns out that the artist as a lover and form- 
maker, however much he may be ‘‘idealizing’’ or improving upon the 
universe, is doing so by following nature’s own most favored ways. 
And if the theist of today is right in supposing that God is im- 
manent in this nature, though transcending its parts in isolation and 
its unfulfilled present, then the man who enjoys or creates the 
beautiful is by this very spiritual activity in precisely that har- 
mony of which the mystic dreams with Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ power 
not ourselves [or including the best in ourselves] which makes for 
righteousness. ”’ 


HERBERT ELLSwortH Cory. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


PSYCHOGENIC FACTORS IN EMERGENTISM AND ALLIED 
VIEWS 


F recent years there has been among natural scientists, and per- 
haps among the intelligentsia generally, a growing sensitive- 

ness to the dilemma of mechanism and purpose, with consequent at- 
tempts to take it out of the sphere of metaphysics to which it is 
traditionally referred. For science to stake all upon determinism is 
simple and perhaps axiomatic. But whatever the factual status of 


16 Beauty and Religion,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XXIII (1926), pp. 654-662. 
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determinism, the normal personality reacts to it in much the same 
way that our urban communities do to the current liquor laws. The 
annihilation of ethical values that inheres in this concept, invests 
consistent determinism with extreme psychological difficulty. In 
the normal mental life of our culture, determinism is observed prin- 
eipally at the level of scientific and philosophical formulations. 
When a morphine addict is admitted to a hospital, and does not show 
the withdrawal symptoms, it is prima facie evidence that he is dis- 
ereetly receiving a supply of the drug. The philosopher who in- 
sists on absolute determinism, and does not end with that schizo- 
phrenic feeling of passivity which is the ultimate worship at this 
shrine, must not complain if he is suspected of utilizing some bootleg 
source of the real pre-Darwin stuff. 

To identify determinism and mechanism, or voluntarism and 
theism, is unsound; but there is enough relation to make the studies 
of Leuba pertinent to recall here. Physical scientists, whose ex- 
perience would bear determinism in upon them more forcibly, were 
observed to take a more animistic attitude towards the universe than 
their biological colleagues, whose data would be, superficially, more 
resistive to deterministic interpretation. It looks like a compen- 
satory process in each case. It is true that the more advanced 
workers in all lines observed by Leuba tended away from the ani- 
mistic view as formulated for the purposes of that inquiry. But 
this formulation was a simple one, whose rejection is not tantamount 
to mechanism, even at language motor levels. 

The most prominent contemporary reactions to the dilemma of 
mechanism and purpose are summed up in the name of emergentism. 
If we owe the gravitational theory to the contemplation of an apple 
tree, that of emergent evolution should originate with a visit to the 
circus. From the Mutterleib of this social organism, back-stage, 
emerges a creature in the semblance of a paleozoic Ford, and per- 
forms a series of evolutions novel to even its varied range of behavior 
patterns. Psychoanalysis would find their principal appeal to un- 
sublimated relicts of anal and urethral erotism in the beholders. 
At more philosophic levels, their interest is precisely this unfamiliar 
and unexpected character of the reaction tendencies, giving the im- 
press of indeterminism, and satisfying mechanistic criteria only in 
the light of the new physico-chemical configurations of the special 
Gestalt. From a natural science standpoint, outstanding discussions 
of the concept are due to Jennings and to Wheeler, the one writing 
as a eupeptic John Calvin, the other a Jeremiah with a sense of 
humor. As formulated by Jennings, emergentism does predicate an 
ascending scale of values, in the sense of the inorganic, the vegeta- 
tive, the psychic, the social. But after smiting the Frankenstein 
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mechanism with ethical weapons, he puts in its place a soi-disant 
non-mechanistic determinism. The tone of his presentation is vital- 
istic buoyancy, but all these values are actually proffered as a mere 
hand-out from a benign emergence, without ethical decision or effort 
in its subjects. Predestination and election denied these attributes 
less gently, but never more plainly. Wheeler will not concede even 
the benign character of the process, and feels that a submergent 
evolution would harmonize better with what is known of biology. 

In a recent paper on ‘‘Physical Indeterminisms and Vital Ac- 
tion,’’ Professor Lillie makes a suggestion having its mythological 
symbol in the bodily asymmetry attributed to a ‘‘young man of 
Devizes.’’ Could a mechanism be so small, it was no mechanism at 
all? The classical involution melancholias evidently feel so, for they 
affirm that they have no limbs or digestive organs, but under argu- 
mentative pressure will take the position that they are st peu que 
rien, so exceedingly minute as to be equivalent to nothingness. More 
realistically, Professor Lillie’s theme is that as physico-chemical 
processes take place on a progressively more minute scale, we reach 
critical magnitudes at which determinism in the ordinary sense 
ceases to be. He brings supporting evidence from subatomic phe- 
nomena, which, when they control macroscopic events, as they may 
be shown to do, produce the appearance of indeterminism in the 
organic world. 

These arguments are an important supplement to the emergentist 
hypotheses, because they provide the means through which new 
emergents should arise. The same provision for freedom is, how- 
ever, implicit in both views, and it is not one that will carry ethical 
values. A new Gestalt, as such, acts indeed in a new way, and this 
new way is determined by its own content. How does this add any- 
thing to what happened the first time that oxygen and hydrogen 
formed water? Self-determination, the Greek autonomia, the Hindu 
swaraj, the Russian svoboda, carry no ethics in their etymology. 
There is no hint that the new Gestalt, being what it is, could possibly 
act in any other way, as is demanded for the essence of ethical de- 
cision. I have no wish to emulate these colleagues in attempting a 
metaphysical structure with the materia of natural science. But 
one’s dialectic gorge rises against the proffer of this homeopathic 
dosage under the brand name of freedom. In the words of the 
Tentmaker (Omar, not St. Paul), 


‘*Not one Good Fellow of the tavern, but’’ 


would spew this one and one-half per cent. freedom from his lips. 
Lillie gives the whole ethical show away in his conclusion that 
‘‘events are determined, in the sense of being subject to law, in the 
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ultra-mechanical as well as the mechanical world, but that the con- 
ditions of this determination are fundamentally different.’’ There 
is no point in stressing the self-determined character of the emer- 
gent; except in such form as Christian Science, voluntarism need not 
quarrel with limitations imposed on the reaction by the environment. 
It requires that determined factors, inside or outside the emergent, 
do not control it, and this is more than Lillie or the emergentists or 
natural science in general can grant. 

Should metaphysics condescend to humble metaphor, it might 
view these constructions in the light of the fabled dog, crossing the 
bridge with the meat in his mouth. You recall that his canine made 
a snatch at the unknowable, and lost the pragmatic reality that was 
between his teeth. We see that our colleagues have by no means let 
go their determinism, but we also see them (Jennings and Lillie at 
least) eyeing hungrily something that can not be had without letting 
it go. We can not logically eat the cake of determinism and have 
that of ethics. Practically, of course, we can and do, by those 
blessed processes of dissociation long popularized as logic-tight com- 
partments, around whose aberrant forms the longest chapters in 
psychopathology are written. But a psychology that assumes no 
concern for ethics looks awkward in a position that commits it in 
respect to ethics. This aside from how descriptive a non-ethical 
view is of mental life as we observe it. Ethical values are a psy- 
chological fact, no normal personality in our culture is without them. 
The basis of physical determinism is not less secure, and the dilemma 
has no foreseeable solution in natural science terms. The adjust- 
ments that different people have reached in all ages are matters of 
personal mental hygiene. It is acute enough to dominate the con- 
tent of serious mental disorder, though this is actually rare, and the 
usual pathological réle is not more than the partial and secondary 
one it has in the schizophrenias. It appears that types of adjust- 
ment are somewhat favored according to other dominant interests 
(e.g., men of action favoring animism and men of science mechan- 
ism), but it is clear that a wide range of them is compatible with 
secular achievement and well-being. Dunlap, following Locke, tells 
us to be mechanists towards the past and voluntarists towards the 
future, and very proper counsel it is. 

Among the best considered products of a rich intellectual life 
was Titchener’s remark that theories are matters of policy rather 
than of creed; though the distinction between theory and creed is 
now less than in this apothegm, and both are alike matters of policy 
in a contemporary sense. The psychogenic view of emergentism 
and its congeners is thus one of compromise formations between 
determinism and ethics, not so much on metaphysical grounds, as in 
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response to an affective intolerance of determinism, which is pre- 
sumably not unrepresented at genetic and physiological levels. 
Even basic distinctions like monism and pluralism are no more basie 
than the thinker’s idea of a category, and this has its metabolic as 
well as metaphysical sources; for in psychology at least, all philo- 
sophies are moods—‘‘including this one.’’ 

F. L. WELLS. 


BosTon PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 





LINGUISTICS AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPEECH 


WO things may be expected in a review of a new book: first, 
TT some indication of its scope and purpose, and, secondly, a criti- 
cal estimate of the value of the performance. In his recent review 
of my book, Speech: Its Function and Development, Prof. Louis H. 
Gray has performed the latter office by a sweeping condemnation of 
the entire work; but the reader will look in vain for any adequate 
idea of the subject-matter with which the book deals. The review 
entirely ignores all but a few chapters of the first of its three parts; 
and the contents of these chapters is hopelessly misrepresented. 

The ground on which the sweeping condemnation is made is that 
the work is not based on linguistic data. ‘‘A psychologist,’’ it is 
stated, ‘‘can no more write upon language without an adequate 
knowledge of linguistics than a linguist can write upon psychology 
without an adequate knowledge of psychological principles’’ (p. 
693). It would be unprofitable to discuss the adequacy, for the 
inquiry under consideration, of my acquaintance with linguistics. 
Let it suffice to examine the specific criticisms which the reviewer 
has brought against what he conceives to be the arguments of the 
book. But first it is to be remarked by way of general explanation 
that the book, as its title was intended to indicate, is a psychological 
study of the activity of speech: it is not a study of languages, nor 
even of the psychology of language as that term would generally be 
understood. The historical changes in known languages, the widely 
differing instrumentalities employed in them for the expression of 
thought, the part played by accent and intonation, present many 
interesting problems to the psychologist, and their investigation 
might cast much light upon psychological difficulties. But ‘such 
topics lie wholly outside the scope of my enterprise. My concern was 
with speech, as a distinctively human trait: how, on the one hand, its 
origin from the animal ery was connected with social conditions pe- 
culiar to the human group; and how, on the other hand, it is re- 


1 This JourNAL, Vol. XXIV, No. 25 (Dee. 8, 1927), pp. 693 ff. 
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lated to such other human activities as conception, purpose, belief, 
and thought. To the solution of these problems linguistic data can, 
I believe, contribute little. A similar opinion is forcibly expressed 
by Vendryes in a work which the reviewer has recommended to 
my attention, although he himself seems to pay scant heed to its 
teachings. ‘‘On étonne toujours en disant que le probléme de 
Vorigine du langage n’est pas un probléme d’ordre linguistique. 
C’est pourtant l’expression de la verité. Faute de s’en étre avisés, 
le plupart de ceux qui depuis cent ans ont écrit sur t’origine du 
langage n’ont fait qu’errer; leur principal tort a été d’aborder le 
probléme par le cété linguistique, comme si l’origine du langage se 
confondait avec l’origine des langues. . . . Il est impossible de dire 
sous quelle forme 1’étre humain a commencé a parler; mais on peut 
essayer de fixer les conditions qui ont permis a l|’homme de parler: 
elles sont 4 la fois psychologiques et sociales’’ (Le langage, pp. 6, 8). 
That this primary distinction (between le langage and les langues) 
is fundamental to my treatment entirely escapes the reviewer. Much 
of his diseussion is, in fact, pervaded by the very confusion so de- 
plored by Vendryes. 

How far the reviewer is from appreciating the nature of my 
undertaking or the bearing of my arguments will be evident from 
an example of his criticism. I had discussed the various ‘‘procla- 
matory’’ aspects of animal cries as they serve to orient the hearer 
with reference to some present object or situation or to some act 
which the animal uttering the ery has just performed or is about 
to perform; and I had asserted that the differentiation of the ‘‘proc- 
lamation’’ from the ‘‘command’’ was essential to the emergence of 
speech (pp. 56, 77). The reviewer comments: ‘‘The meaning of the 
terms ‘command’ and ‘proclamation’ is here rather obscure, but if 
the linguist may take them in their apparent sense, he may construct 
some such series as ‘Strike!; it (is) striking; it strikes; it will strike; 
it struck,’ or, perhaps, ‘Fire (be) hot,’ ete.’’ And he urges in criti- 
cism that the Indo-European future is a late acquisition! (p. 695). 
He might have added that conversational, as distinguished from 
literary, German possesses even now no future tense: it has alike 
Ich komme jetzt and Ich komme morgen. But is it to be supposed 
that conversational German is incapable of clearly expressing inten- 
tion, as well as existence, quality, and accomplishment? It was in- 
evitable that the reviewer should find the terms ‘‘proclamation’’ and 
‘‘command’’ obscure, when he tried to identify them with specific 
grammatical forms. I chose these terms precisely to avoid gram- 
matical connotations. When it is recalled that the classification in 
question applies primarily to animal cries, it should be easy to see 
how much pertinence there is in the criticism. All this, be it noted, 
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was to show ‘‘how grave are the consequences of [my] failure to 
evaluate the data of language as really found”’ (p. 694f). 

Apart from this criticism, the only account given of the contents 
of the book is contained in the following sentence: ‘‘The whole book 
rests on three postulates: (@) man descended from trees and began 
to use tools, one of which was language for ‘social’ or ‘group’ co- 
ordination; (b) he evolved speech from the eries of his ancestors; 
and (c) ‘behaviorism’ solves it all’’ (p. 693). 

As to the first point, it is indeed argued in Chapter III that 
man’s immediate ancestors were arboreal animals, and that the 
descent from the trees was probably a condition both of the appear- 
ance of speech and of the development of tools. But it is so far from 
being a postulate upon which the whole book is founded, that no 
essential part of the theory would be affected if it should transpire 
that the descent from the trees long antedated the rise of speech— 
or even that man’s ancestors had never been arboreal, though the 
evidence for the arboreal origin is overwhelming. 

That speech had its origin in animal cries is truly an essential 
postulate of my treatment; that is to say, it is assumed that speak- 
ing man has descended from animals which uttered cries, and that 
speech arose through the extension of the social function already 
performed by cries. The reviewer, incredible as it may appear, has 
taken this to mean that the vocabularies of existing languages have 
been derived from animal cries in the same sense in which the 
vocabulary of French or Spanish has been derived from Latin. For 
we find him saying: ‘‘Postulate (b) is apparently unsusceptible 
either of proof or of disproof. Some word-groups may well have 
arisen from cries; but examination of word-bases in any group of 
languages, whether African, American, Finno-Ugrie, Indo-European, 
Semitic, Polynesian, or whatnot, fails to convey even the probability 
of such origin in more than rare and very sporadic instances’’ (p. 
693). But the confusion in the reviewer’s thought does not stop 
here. For he continues: ‘‘ Again, it is matter of common knowledge 
that, generally speaking, the more ‘primitive’ a language is, the 
greater its complexity, a condition which seems scarcely to square 
with a theory of such simplicity.’’ If by ‘‘primitive’’ is meant, as 
the reviewer states in his first paragraph, ‘‘spoken by backward 
peoples,’’ it is hard to see what the alleged fact cited has to do with 
the origin of speech, for there is no reason to suppose that the lan- 
guage of such peoples more nearly resembles an original type than 
does ours. 

One more case of misunderstanding must be noticed. In a brief 
excursus at the end of Part I, I raised the question whether there 
was reason to regard any one type of linguistic structure as original. 
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I experienced a certain difficulty in finding terms in which to state 
the problem, owing to the fact that the traditional terms for de- 
noting types of linguistic structure are of uncertain application.” 
The reviewer suggests that my ‘‘dubieties’’ might have been spared 
if I had been aware that all classification of languages is now based 
on genealogy; and he quotes a dictum of Meillet to that effect. 
Supposing my ignorance to be as great as the reviewer assumes, and 
supposing the literal truth of Meillet’s dictum to be uncontroverted, 
the suggestion is nevertheless entirely without pertinence. My 
dubieties had nothing whatsoever to do with the systematic classi- 
fication of languages. A more just criticism of the whole passage 
would have been that it is a useless digression from the main argu- 
ment of the book. 

Of the alleged third postulate, that ‘‘behaviorism solves it all,’’ 
the reviewer writes: ‘‘She [the author] seems, moreover, to be so 
convinced of the omnipotence of a single theory, that language be- 
comes to her a mere form of ‘behaviorism’ [sic]’’ (p. 693). The 
reader would scarcely suspect from this that the preface had given 
warning that the theory to be presented was only ‘‘tentative and 
partial’’ (p. ix), or that it was later expressly declared that the con- 
struction of an adequate theory must be the work of many years and 
of many minds (p. 8). Of behaviorism in general he writes: ‘‘It 
appears to suffer from at least one grave fault: in its rather one- 
sided enthusiasm for the ‘group’ and ‘social organism’ it may be 
thought by some to overlook the fact that man is not only a social 
animal but an individual as well’’ (p. 694). It is safe to say that 
this particular charge has never been brought against behaviorism 
before and that it never will be heard again. But is the reviewer 
really ignorant of the fact that the entire second and third parts 
of the book are devoted exclusively to considerations of individual 
psychology? That information is contained in the preface. 

If the reader has any curiosity as to the specific features of the 
theory which I have proposed, he will have to go to the book itself. 
If he does, he will perceive that thought is not treated as reducible to 
movements of the vocal organs, or indeed of any other part of the 
body. The psychological position developed in Parts II and III 
is at least as closely allied to Gestalttheorie as to the behaviorism of 
Watson. 


Grace A. DE LAGUNA. 
BryN MAwr COuLuEGE. 


2Sapir: Language, Chapter VI. 
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PROFESSOR HARRY NORMAN GARDINER AS TEACHER 
AND COLLEGE OFFICER! 


Professor Harry Norman Gardiner gave to Smith College forty 
years of service distinguished by depth and breadth of learning, by 
high purpose, and an eager enthusiasm balanced by a fine taste in 
the discernment of essential values. Fresh from two years’ study 
in Germany, he came in September, 1884, to the position left vacant 
by the death of Professor Moses Stuart Phelps, and entered upon 
his work with robust vigor and earnestness. He confessed after- 
ward to nervousness at first. President Seelye had told him, ‘‘ You 
will find that the students of Smith College will appreciate the best 
that you have to give them,’’ and in his anxiety lest his best should 
not be good enough for his subject and his students he walked for 
two hours after each lecture to work off excitement. His class per- 
ceived occasional hesitation and awkwardness, but his bearing was 
one of simplicity, modesty, and dignity from the first with no trace 
of self-consciousness. 

His earlier classes caught the strongest contagion of enthusiasm 
from his treatment of Kant and the later Germans, especially Lotze. 
He taught from a wealth of knowledge, sparing no pains to represent 
fairly the theories for which he had less sympathy, and leaving no 
student to suppose that his own view was the only one. For a per- 
son impulsive by temperament it was an achievement to be so stead- 
fastly just in intention and habit. His lectures were unvaryingly 
logical in arrangement, careful in the choice of the exact word, with 
a fine sense of English form, and beautiful speech and delivery, but 
far from lucid at first to his youthful audiences. He delighted in 
discussion with his students, giving full weight to their opinions, 
so far as he understood them, but welcoming them as minds to co- 
operate with him in the search for truth, rather than as pupils to 
be taught. To the end he showed impatient surprise if writing on 
the board a dictum of Kant in the German or Plato in the Greek 
did not make an abstruse thought instantly clear. He sometimes 
took his class out into the larger leadings of a subject, leaving them 
to find their own way back; he often brought them a sketch of the 
last book he had reviewed, kindling their enthusiasm, but expecting 
them to wrestle for themselves with the conversion and obversion of 
propositions. One sometimes wondered why, with the imaginative 
sympathy with little children which made him their cherished com- 
panion, it was so difficult for him to place himself at the point of 
view of College juniors and seniors, especially since he remained so 


1 Professor Gardiner was struck by an automobile on December 29, 1927, 
and died a few hours later. 
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indomitably young in spirit to the last. The explanation may be 
that in his own growth he skipped the stage corresponding to the 
prolonged period of infancy of American youth. From the age of 
ten to fourteen he was in the Bristol (England) Grammar School, 
a hard student of Greek, Latin, mathematics, German and French; 
from fourteen to eighteen apprenticed to a bookseller, reading 
Locke’s Essay on the Understanding in leisure time; he entered 
Amherst College at eighteen and formed close boyish friendships 
there, but with his heart fixed on study for twenty strenuous years 
education seemed to him a privilege to be sought, rather than a duty 
which should pursue the indifferent student. 

He was by nature more inclined to contemplation than to the ac- 
tive life, but he bore his full share in the administrative work which 
at that time, as in other colleges, was divided among those members 
of the faculty who could, or would, help carry the load. He ren- 
dered valuable service to the development of the College Library, and 
to the arduous tasks of revising the curriculum, the first finished in 
1900, and the second in 1916. As his associates in the American 
Philosophical Association know, he spared no effort upon work which 
he deemed important, although impatient of details which seemed 
trivial. He was not free from certain unshakable convictions, but 
they were never dictated either by self-interest, or by a narrow de- 
partmentalism. To all discussions he brought with occasional blunt- 
ness of speech high ideals, saving common sense, and freedom from 
self-will or pride of opinion. 

As the years went on the personality which had at first seemed 
somewhat austere gained in breadth of interests, catholicity of taste, 
and social adaptability. His leisure years were full of happy oc- 
cupation and companionship with his large circle of devoted friends. 
He leaves many to mourn, but many also to rejoice that Smith Col- 
lege had during its formative years the inspiration of an artist so 
‘‘gifted to discern the true nature of beauty and grace.’’ 


ANNA A, CUTLER. 
SmirH COLLEGE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Duns Scotus. C. R. S. Harris. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. 2 vols. xii-+ 380 pp. and vi- 401 
pp. 

Dr. Harris provides for English readers a generous survey in 
two volumes of the philosophy of Duns Scotus and his place in 
medieval thought. In the first volume, which is devoted to the place 
of Duns Scotus in medieval thought, he takes up the life and works 
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cf Duns Scotus, faith and reason in the middle ages, and the rela- 
tions between philosophy and theology. Possibly some preliminary 
description of scholastic method might also have been in order. Dr. 
Harris further considers the Oxford school and its influence on 
Seotus; the relation between Scotus and Aquinas; the relation of 
Scotus to Aristotle and his commentators; the period of scholastic 
development between Aquinas and Scotus, and the special signifi- 
cance of Scotus for medieval thought. In this last chapter he has 
something to say of the philosophy of William of Ockham and his 
relation to Scotus. This volume also comprises valuable appendixes 
giving a list of works attributed to Duns Scotus, a bibliography of 
the editions of Scotus’ works; another bibliography of commenta- 
tors upon them, and other works connected with Scotus and Scotism 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries; and a third general 
bibliography of modern works on the subject. The only additions 
I have to suggest are B. Hallinger, Sermo super scientia sancti- 
momaque Scoti scriptoris subtillissimi, Cassovie, 1743, and M. 
Heidegger, Die Kategorien und Bedeutungslehre des Duns Scotus, 
1916, to the older and more recent works respectively, and very 
likely they are not of much importance. There is another appendix 
consisting of notes to supplement the valuable discussion of the 
authenticity of certain works attributed to Duns Scotus in which 
Dr. Harris has already engaged in his first chapter. 

In the second volume, on the philosophical doctrines of Duns 
Scotus, Dr. Harris deals successively with his language and episte- 
mology, ontology, his discussion of form and matter, of space and 
time, his proofs of the existence of God, his natural theology, his 
psychology, and his moral and political philosophy. In an appendix 
the Latin text of some hitherto unpublished works of Duns Scotus is 
printed. Throughout the work the author has very conscientiously 
supported his text with footnotes giving the Latin (and sometimes 
Greek) passages from the works of Duns Scotus or the other authors 
in question. The very brief indexes are limited to proper names. 
It is much to be regretted that the author did not add an index of 
topics and of various scholastic terms and phrases. 

It will be noted that Dr. Harris has not given any discussion of 
Seotus’s attitude to natural phenomena and science as such, since 
the chapter on natural theology does not include this, while Duns’ 
astrology, teaching concerning the elements, and belief in occult 
virtues are concealed from view in the chapter on form and matter. 
In general the discussion is rather limited to the philosophy of 
Seotus in the narrow sense of that word. It is true that Scotus was 
more of a pure philosopher and theologian than some of the other 
great schoolmen of the middle ages, but was not his outlook some- 
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what broader than is indicated in this work? On the other hand, 
his social and political views were scarcely as novel as our author 
represents. The stress laid by Dr. Harris upon tracing the influ- 
ence of previous scholastic thinkers upon Duns Scotus and the lat- 
ter’s criticism of some of their views, leads to some repetition be- 
tween the two volumes, but is a valuable and outstanding feature of 
the work. 

Dr. Harris explains in a note on page 37 of the first volume that 
Father Longpré’s La Philosophie du B. Duns Scotus (Paris, 1924), 
came out too late for him to make much use of it in the present 
work. He seems to make more use of the works of German than of 
French scholars, but possibly this impression is not justified. Such 
a treatment of Duns Scotus as that by Renan in the Histoire lit- 
téraire de la France may be now largely antiquated, but the re- 
viewer must confess that he found it rather more interesting and 
suggestive than the present treatment, which is more thorough and 
reliable but seems somewhat uninspired. It presents, nevertheless, a 
very useful conspectus of medieval philosophy, especially in the 
thirteenth century, and of modern scholarship concerning it, for 
English readers. And it corrects a number of misunderstandings 
and misstatements of Duns’ philosophy which have until recently 
passed under the cover of high authority. 

Since Dr. Harris has given especial attention to the relation be- 
tween the philosophy of Aquinas and Scotus, his estimate of the 
relative merits of the two thinkers is worth quoting: 


Yet in spite of all these defects, which constitute so serious an obstacle to 
the study of his works, Duns Seotus is the most powerful and interesting 
thinker of his age. Less systematic than Thomas, he is perhaps for that very 
reason less confined in his outlook, and his capacity for criticism is far more 
acute and penetrating. It is in him, rather than in the Angelic Doctor, that 
the scholastic philosophy reaches the highest point in its development. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he never left behind him a finished and well-rounded 
system like that of Thomas, he shows a wider range of thought and a greater 
degree of consistency, and above all a far deeper appreciation of the phi- 
losophical needs of Catholic Christianity, than his more famous rival (I, 267). 


On the other hand, 


‘*the whole Seotist system, original as it is in many respects, can only be under- 
stood rightly if we regard it as Franciscan reconstruction, albeit an extensive 
one, of the philosophy of the Angelic Doctor’’ (II, 88). 


The work is attractively printed, although the price of fifteen 
dollars for two volumes of about only four hundred pages each may 
keep some from buying it who would like to do so. I have noticed 
only a very few slips in proofreading: at I, 274, ‘‘insistance’’ for in- 
sistence; while at I, 114, ‘‘A. L. Haskins’’ and at I, 358, ‘‘C. J. 
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Haskins’’ should both be altered to C. H. Haskins. And at I, 347, 
should not ‘‘Carrera y Artau,’’ be Carreras y Artau? 


LYNN THORNDIKE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. V, No. 4. Empiricism: John Anderson. Personality from the 
Standpoint of the Psychiatrist: W. 8S. Dawson. Delinquency: A. J. 
Gray. Do Linguistic Group Tests of Intelligence, Non-Linguistic 
Group Tests of Intelligence, and Scholastic Tests Measure the Same 
Thing?: J. G. Cannon. Some Psycho-Physical Tests on Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind Subjects: W. EF. Black and FE. G. H. Weeks. Studies in 
Christian Origins. JI—Early Christian Teaching and Greek 
Thought: V. A. S. Little. 

Atti del Quinto Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia, Napoli 5-9 
Maggio, 1924. Edited by Guido della Valle. Napoli: Societa 
Anonima Editrice Francesco Perrella. 1925. Ixxix + 1183 pp. 
(The official proceedings of the Fifth International Congress of 
Philosophy.) 

D’Alés, A.: Providence et Libre Arbitre. Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne. 1927. viii + 323 pp. 14 fres. 

Findlay, J. J.: The Foundations of Education. A Survey of 
Principles and Projects. Vol. IJ. The Practise of Education. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. xii+ 382 pp. $3.00. 

Gebhardt, Carl: Spinoza. Vier Reden. Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ter. 1927. 80 pp. 3.50 g.m. 

Groethuysen, Bernhard: Die Entstehung der Birgerlichen Welt- 
und Lebensanschauung in Frankreich. Band I: Das Birgertum 
und die Katholische Weltanschauung. (Philosophie und Geistes- 
wissenschaften, Band 4.) Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1927. xviii + 
348 pp. 16M. 

Hartmann, Helfried: Gewissheit und Wahrheit. Der Streit 
Zwischen Stoa und akademischer Skepsis. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 
1927. vii+ 62 pp. 2.80 M. 

Iakovenko, Boris: Filosofi Russi. Saggio di Storia della Filosofia 
Russa. Firenzi: Societai Anonima Editrice ‘‘La Voce.’’ 1927. 
240 pp. 

Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phinomenologische Forschung, 
herausgegeben von Edmund Husserl. In Gemeinshaft mit M. Gei- 
ger, M. Heidegger, A. Pfiinder, M. Scheler. Achter Band. Halle: 
Max Niemeyer. 1927. xii+ 809 pp. 34 M. 

Janssen, Otto: Vorstudien zur Metaphysik. Buch II: Die Frage 
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der Wirklichkeit. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1927. iv-+ 601 pp. 
24 M. 

Lange-Eichbaum, Wilhelm: Genie-Irrsinn und Ruhm. Miinchen; 
Ernst Reinhardt. 1928. 502 pp. 13 M. (A Thoroughgoing psy- 
chiatrical analysis. ) 

Le Roy, Edouard: L’Exigence Idéaliste et le Fait de 1’Evolution. 
(Bibliothéque de la Revue des Cours et Conférences.) Paris: Boi- 
vin & Cie. 1927. xvii+ 270 pp. 15 fres. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The friends of Professor Harry Norman Gardiner are invited to 
attend a service to be held in his memory at Smith College in the 
John M. Greene Hall at 4:45 o’clock on Sunday, February 19, 1928. 





The sum of $10,000 has recently been granted to the American 
Philosophical Association by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
City for the preparation of a series of Source Books in the History 
of the Sciences under the general editorship of Professor Gregory D. 
Walcott of Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn., assisted by the 
following men: . 


Wilmon H. Sheldon, Philosophy, Yale. 

William P. Montague, Philosophy, Columbia. 

Morris R. Cohen, Philosophy, College of the City of New York. 

Edward G. Spaulding, Philosophy, Princeton. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy, Philosophy, Johns Hopkins. 

George H. Mead, Philosophy, University of Chicago. 

Harold C. Brown, Philosophy, Stanford. 

Frederick Barry, Chemistry, Columbia. 

Joseph S. Ames, Physics, Johns Hopkins. 

Harlow Shapley, Astronomy, Harvard. 

Alfred M. Tozzer, Anthropology, Harvard. 

David Eugene Smith, Mathematics, Columbia. 

Edwin G. Conklin, Zoology, Princeton. 

R. T. Chamberlin, Geology, University of Chicago. 
The several volumes, as planned, will present the most important 
contributions of the most eminent scientists from the Renaissance to 
the present. Seven different fields of science, as indicated above, 
are being covered by special committees of prominent scientists, and 
volumes will appear, it is believed, on the average of one each year. 
The first volume, on astronomy, under the supervision of Professor 
Harlow Shapley of Harvard University, will be ready for publication 
within the next few months. 











